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Editorial 


Our readers are sure to find the New Year, which we hope will be a prosperous one for 
them and for librarianship, an interesting one in many ways. From the standpoint of the 
Library Association it will see the attra¢tive experiment of an Annual Conference which 
for the first time is to be held in June. Margate, the venue of this, can be spartan im that 
month ; on the other hand, she can be delightful, and the crystal, bracing air of the town, 
unequalled anywhere in our isles, and the long days, which should be sunny, ought to send 
librarians back invigorated to the common work of libraries. The objection that June 
cannot be combined with late summer holidays, that it cuts across school and university 
terms, and so on, is sound enough, but the advantages seem to be equally clear. At any 
rate we hope that Margate will be a bumper conference. 
* * * * * * 

We are given to understand that there will not be the systematic, thematic, sort of con- 
ference which made our Manchester gathering memorable. There must, however, be a 
main theme in every conference if it is to succeed ; and that should usually be one concerning 
the larger policies of libraries, such as their government, aims and achievements, and their 
failures. There was some clue in the address of the retiring president, Mr. Salter Davies, 
to what may be the dominant note at Margate. He quite frankly expressed the view that 
the unrelated working of the libraries of the towns was an uneconomic method, and that a 
central and unifying authority was not only desirable but a logical necessity if the fullest 
benefits of co-operation were to be secured. We wait some lead this year from the Library 
Association, and a day devoted to this red-hot subje€&t would be at least interesting and might 
be profitable. It should be a day when the press is excluded and when frank discussion should 
tule. There has been too much special pleading on the matter. 

* * * * * * 

It is possibly inevitable, but nevertheless a weakness in professional organization, that 
so little attention is given nowadays to the immediate problems confronting us. In the 
L.A. Record for December is an able, trenchant and telling article from the new president 
of the L.A. on the challenge of modern times to the public librarian. He has gone astray, 
affirms Mr. Savage, in his efforts to attraét the “ wants-to-be-amused” element in his 
community, by supplying cheap novels in competition with the tuppenny book-depot. 
These books ought not, he seems to suggest, to be in libraries at all. Our work lies, as Mr. 
Jast so powerfully urged, with the worth-while book. In losing the high figures which the 
popular thriller can bring we should gain higher qualities, give higher service and so reap 
gteater repute. This seems to cancel the old notion that by attracting readers with exciting, 
mediocre books we give them a chance of getting something better, which is no business of 
the cheap commercial libraries. 
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What, then, is the correét attitude towards the large booksellers who send us a circular 
to the effeét that they will lend, for re-issue through public libraries, 500 volumes for the sum 
of {1 per month, and promising to change twenty per cent. of them every month? Who is 
to choose these books ? We understand that the books consist mainly of 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
reprints, and that the suppliers will endeavour to send what is requisitioned in this type. 
The circular tells us “ the scheme has become a regular library service and we are now supply- 
ing several public libraries throughout England. . . . The service is proving very satis- 
factory not only because it caters for a big public demand, but also because librarians are 
saving valuable time and money which they are able to devote to other seétions of their 
work.” If the faéts are as stated, some librarians have concluded that an outside body can 
do one phase of library service better than they can themselves. A curious position for 
Mr. Savage to consider. This question of the machine-made novel is really urgent and 
those who object to its discussion adopt an ostrich policy. What lead does the L.A. give 
us here ? 

* * * * * * 

This year will see the conclusion of the first complete session of the London School of 
Librarianship under its new director. We hear that the competition for admission to the 
school is greater than ever, but we also hear that the numbers are much reduced, and that 
a good honours degree is now considered an essential preliminary. The students are receiving, 
because of this initial education, less tuition in English literature and more in technical matters 
and in reference work. Three weeks of practice in seleéted libraries have now been added as 
an official part of the course. There was a good attendance at the annual dinner last month 
and the guest of the evening and principal speaker was Miss Dorothy L. Sayers who gave 


a capital address. 
* * * * * * 


The year will see the opening of the great new library of the University of Leeds, and 
many will look forward to this addition to the worthy libraries of the country. In the hands 
of Dr. Offor, the librarian, the work of moving and re-assembling the books will be carried 
out at Easter. Few have done more than he for the advancement of good methods in 
university librarianship and we hope that his splendid new library will be an ideal place for 
their exercise. The mention of Leeds brings to mind the faét that the new Sheffield Library 
apparently had a narrow escape when fire destroyed the old theatre opposite recently ; fortu- 
nately what would have been a first-rate bibliothecal tragedy was prevented. 


* * * * * * 


With the December number of the L.A. Record, Mr. Arundell Esdaile took farewell 
of his readers before laying down the editorial pen he has wielded with high purpose, 
catholicity and suavity for thirteen fruitful years. The Record has for years past been looked 
for eagerly by all library workers who retain an interest in librarianship. If there has occa- 
sionally been criticism it has been owing to the virtue implied in our adverbs—the attempt 
to represent all sides. We ourselves pay grateful tribute to his work. Mr. Hilton Smith 
succeeds him, and a better choice could scarcely be made. The new editor’s experience 
as Hon. Secretary of the A.A.L., his service on many committees, his library work at Richmond, 
Croydon, Hendon and elsewhere, and, above all, his likeable self, make him just the man for 


the office. 
+ * * * * * 


It was known to all who saw Miss Marian Frost at the Harrogate conference after her 
illness that what had returned was the shadow of herself. Her dearh is nevertheless a shock 
to those who remember how alive she was, because she seemed to possess an enormous 
resilience which misled her friends. Few women have done more for her own sex in libraries, 
and none, faced with all the handicaps that formerly met women librarians, has achieved 
more distinétion. Her friends are numberless here and abroad and in many walks of life. 
British librarianship has lost one of its must pi€turesque personalities. 
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The Origin of the Book and the Library 


By L. THornton, A.L.A. 
Tue book has become one of the most important assets to the civilisation of the present 
era, but the origin of the first codex volume is obscured in antiquity. References to libraries 
before Adam, and even before the Creation, are to be found in mythology, but to adhere 
to faéts, it is more concise to regard with reserve the idea of books before the advent of 
civilisation. This has been affirmed to have occurred in Egypt, about the year 4000 B.c., 
by Prof. G. Elliot Smith [14, p. 409]*, but authorities are not agreed upon the point, and in 
fact Egypt is not recognised as the centre of ancient culture by all Egyptologists. 

However, it is recognised that writing was invented in Egypt, but before the intro- 
duétion of this means of communication, pictography was used. Drawings were executed 
on the walls of caves, stones,and other surfaces, but this was improved upon, and we are 
informed that the first form of writing which was not simply pictorial, was ¢. 3400 B.c., and 
was evolved in Egypt [14, p. 334]. In the same country, in 4777 B.c. the system called by 
Herodotus “‘ bierog/yphikos,”” was in use, and this developed into twenty-four signs, each 
representing a letter. The hieroglpyhs, or sacred carvings of the Egyptians, were largely 
pictorial, and did not provide for the notation of vowels, only consonants being recorded. 

Between 2000 and 1600 B.c., the Phoenicians took over twenty-two of the twenty-four 
signs, rearranged and named them, thus forming the father of all alphabets. 

China had a form of writing which developed from drawings of the objeéts to be repre- 
sented, into a series of Straight lines, to facilitate the use of the brush. In this country the 
earliest attempt at recording words by painting figures is said to date back to 2852 B.C. 

In Yucatan, in Mexico, the inhabitants developed an elaborate system of writing, 
which was carved on stone, or painted on skins, but it has only been partially deciphered. 

The beginning of writing in Peru was preceded by a method of keeping records by 
tying knots on strings. These were called guipus, and although many exist in museums, the 
art of reading them has been lost. Prof. Locke [7] has denied that records were kept in this 
manner, but asserts that the knots merely represented numbers, although other authorities differ. 

As has been seen, Stone was probably the first material used for writing upon, and later, 
clay was introduced. The charaéters were easily inscribed while the clay was wet, and were 
preserved when baked. Clay tablets were very common in the Mediterranean distri€, and 
in Crete several thousands have been unearthed, but have not yet been deciphered. 

Naturally, clay could only be used in countries where it was abundant, and other 
countries had to turn to other materials. Egypt was deficient in this substance and employed 
papyrus as a substitute. The use of this material rapidly spread, and Egypt exported the 
commodity, until it entirely displaced clay. The papyrus plant was extensively cultivated, 
and in preparation for writing upon, the stem was split into longitudinal strips, which were 
placed side by side to form a layer. Another layer of shorter strips was placed across it at 
right-angles, the two thus forming a sheet. 

This was soaked in water and sometimes gummed, in order to stick the se&tions together. 
Finally it was hammered, dried in the sun, and polished with ivory or smooth shell. About 
twenty sheets were pasted together to form a roll, and this was then ready for use. 

For some unknown reason papyrus was displaced by parchment. It is alleged that 
this was due to the repeated failure of the papyrus crop, and also that the Egyptians refused 
to export the commodity, because other countries were becoming their rivals in the pro- 
duétion of books. 

Whatever was the real cause, it is certain that parchment was introduced to replace 
papyrus. The former consisted of the prepared skins of animals, and the method of treat- 
ment which gave it its present name is traditionally attributed to Eumenes II. of Pergamus, 
who lived 197-158 B.c. The city of Pergamus became exceedingly famous for its library, 
and it was to increase the stock of this that parchment,was introduced. The most 


* Numbers in brackets refer to bibliography at end, 
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significant improvement in the manufaéture of this material was the faét that the skins were 
prepared in such a way that they could be written upon on both sides. This ensured 
the development of the codex form of book in the near future. 

The writings upon parchment were Still in roll form, and it is said that ¢. 275 B.c. the 
librarian of the famous Alexandrian Library, considering rolls too difficult to handle, cut 
them down into “books.” This is supposed to have been the first attempt of this kind. 

In Ancient Egypt we also encounter the first evidence of binding, which is now known 
as Coptic. As wood was scarce, papyrus was gummed under pressure to form boards, some 
of which have lasted to this day. At first, these were not attached to the books, but later 
this was done, and they were also sumptuously decorated in many instances. 

The Papyrus Ebers is one of the many writings for which the claim to be the “ Most 
Ancient of Books” (not papyri), has been advanced [15 p. xxxix.]. This was found in a 
tomb at Thebes, about 1862, and is devoted to medicine and surgery. It is thought to have 
been written about 1500 B.c., and consists of a colleétion of pieces of folklore, thought to 
be much older. Georg Ebers claimed for it the distinétion of being one of the six Hermatic 
Books of the Egyptians, in faét the only one then known. When first seen, the papyrus was 
in one long roll, twelve inches wide, and sixty-eight feet long, but the most important part 
about it is the faé& that it was divided into pages of equal size, each containing about twenty 
lines. These were numbered, and there were one hundred and ten pages, although pages 
twenty-eight and nine were omitted for some reason or other. The roll has been cut and 
bound in modern form, the resulting volume being housed in the University Library of 
Leipzig. The writing is in the hieratic script, which was evolved from the hieroglyphics. 

The first book announced the birth of the first library as we now know it, although, of 
course, collections of clay tablets, stone carvings or rock painting can be regarded as libraries, 
and it has been asserted that the scalp belt of an Indian and the tooth necklace of an African 
can equally be regarded as such. [11 p. 85.] They can certainly bring back memories to 
their owners, and are records of deeds accomplished by them. It has been asserted that the 
Sacred Ark was a portable library, and was built to house the sacred words of Jehovah 
[12 p, 75]. 

When events became permanently recorded, instead of being committed to memory 
and passed on verbally, it is easily conceivable that the writings would become precious, 
and even looked upon as sacred. Also the priests, who were among the most educated people, 
would be given charge of them in the temples, and perhaps even wrote them. In this manner, 
the temple probably became the home of the first library as we now know it, and indeed in 
Egypt, libraries were attached to temples all over the country. The palaces of kings and 
their tombs also became the homes of books, where they have frequently been excavated. 

In 1852 Sir A. H. Layard excavated a library of clay tablets in the palace of Ashurbanipal 
at Ninevah,where the tablets were found /piled to a height of a foot or more, having fallen 
from shelves which had been destroyed or decayed [6 p. 7]. It was not ascertainable how these 
tablets were arranged upon the shelves, nor if there was a form of catalogue. The libraries 
of papyri were much the same, except that in order to locate them they possessed tabs, very 
like seals, which hung over the edges of the shelves, and had written upon them an explana- 
tion of the contents of the rolls. These were placed flat upon the shelves, but were often 
enclosed in a cover or case, in order to proteét them. The catalogue of the contents of the 
library was often engraved upon its walls. 

The evolution of writing materials is of vast importance, for it portrays a succession 
of substances each rendered obsolete by subsequent introduétions, and each taking a step 
forward in the history of the book and of librarianship. 

When studying the momentous problem of the origin of civilisation, or of many aspects 
of culture, the land of Egypt constantly becomes prominent. Here originated many inven- 
tions which have contributed,.to the evolution of civilisation, and it is probable that the 
first library of writings upon papyrus came into existence in this country. 
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Egypt was studded with temples, and to most of these a library was annexed, in charge 
of the priest. In addition to these arose the forerunners of the public library in the form of 
colleétions of books for the use of scholars. The world-famous library of Alexandria was 
one of these, which became the Mecca for students of all countries. 

According to Strabo [5 p. 17) Aristotle was the first known collector of a library, and 
he suggested to the Ptolemies the formation of the Alexandrian Library. This was founded 
by Ptolemy Soter, and all his descendants were great collectors of books. They adopted 
various methods for the acquisition of suitable volumes. Some they purchased, others they 
obtained by right of conquest, and it is claimed that Ptolemy Euergetes borrowed manu- 
scripts from authors, and after having had them copied, he returned the copies, with a sum 
of money to the writers, placing the originals in the library. Among others, Sophocles 
and Euripides are supposed to have suffered in this way. 

Under Ptolemy Philedelphus the library made great progress and he appointed a librarian, 
believed to have been named Demetrius Phalerus. It is very doubtful how many volumes 
the library actually contained at any given date, as the figures given by various persons differ 
to such a considerable extent, and even an approximation is impossible. During the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the Alexandrian Library was split up, and a large number of volumes 
were placed in a library named the Serapeum, of which Calimachus was the first librarian. 
He is believed to have catalogued and classified the colleétion. 

In the year 47 B.c., while Caesar was in the aét of burning the Alexandrian fleet, he was 
the unwitting destroyer of the Bruchium, or main library, which was completely ruined. 
Years later it was restored by Anthony and Cleopatra, who plundered the Library of Pergamus 
for the purpose. Itis thought that it was again destroyed by fire in 273 A.p., while the 
Serapeum Library survived until about 390 A.p., when it shared a like fate. 

We read that when Caliph Omar conquered Egypt he commanded that all the litera- 
ture in the Alexandrian Library should be destroyed, and this was distributed among the 
baths of the city to supply heat. It is said that six months barely sufficed to consume the 
volumes. That Caliph Omar could have destroyed the library has been discredited. [2, p. 203] 

The names of some of the librarians of the Alexandrian Library have been recorded and 
are as follows: Zenodotus, Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Rhodius, Aristonymus. 
After these, no evidence has been discovered as to their identities. 

Another large Egyptian library was that of Osymandyas at the Ramseseum, near Thebes. 
The following inscription was placed over the door “‘ The Soul’s Dispensary,” which indicates 
the value put upon libraries even in those days. 

The other large library contemporary with that at Alexandria, was that of Pergamus, which 
is thought to have been founded by Attalus I. (241 B.c.—197 B.C.) in rivalry to that of the 
Ptolemies. His successor greatly extended it, and it is thought that it was to attempt to 
prevent the growth of this library that the Egyptians prohibited the export of papyrus. 

The Pergamus Library survived that at Alexandria, for it was sent to take the place of 
the latter as a gift from Anthony to Cleopatra. At that time it is said to have consisted of 
about 200,000 rolls. One of its librarians was named Euphotion of Chalcis, and he was in 
office about 221 B.c., under Antiochus the Great. When this library was excavated it led 
to excellent results in identifying other library buildings of that period, for many were 
constructed upon the same plan. 

In Assyria, the ‘‘ Royal Library of Assyria,” which existed in the seventh century B.c., 
is believed to have been made public by Ashurbanipal. It was catalogued and classified, 
the British Museum possessing some of its catalogues, and also a large number of the inscribed 
tablets forming the Library of Ashurbanipal. 

At Athens, Pisistratus is said to have founded the first library, but this cannot be definitely 
ascertained, although he was a great promoter of learning. 

Aristotle possessed a superb collection of books, which, after having been hidden from 
the search of the Kings of Pergamus, was sold to Apellicon of Teos. After the capture of 
Athens, the books were sent to Rome. 
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Lucullus is regarded as the first person to establish a public library at Rome, although 
it has been suggested that Asinius Pollio, and others, had this honour. Julius Caesar planned 
to establish several libraries in Rome, but he died before accomplishing his task, Augustus 
continuing the work. The first was dedicated to Oétavia in 33 B.c., with Melissus as the 
librarian, and the second was built on Palatine Hill, under Hyginus. Both of these were 
accidently destroyed by fire, and afterwards rebuilt. 

When Herculaneum was excavated after having been buried for several hundred years, 
two hundred and fifty rolls of papyrus were discovered, about a hundred and fifty feet from 
the surface. Again in 1754 a further three hundred and thirty-seven Greek and eighteen 
Latin volumes were excavated. Attempts were made to restore some of these recovered 
manuscripts, which had been spoiled by fire or otherwise rendered useless, but these were 
futile until Sir Humphry Davy examined and treated them with a chemical preparation, 
after which they could be handled with safety [4]. Previous to this, many had been destroyed 
during attempts to reinforce them. It was found that most of the papyri had not been a¢ted 
upon by the fire, but that the leaves had become cemented together, and it was this difficulty 
that Sir Humphrey had to overcome. The same had occurred at Pompeii, but here the air 
had penetrated, entirely destroying the writings. 

In this short survey it has only been possible to briefly mention the chief libraries of the 
Ancient World, with remarks upon their prominent features, but even from these notes, it 
will be seen that librarianship was a prominent profession hundreds of years ago, and that 
libraries arose rapidly after the introduction of writing. Although to-day we are chiefly 
concerned with the advancement of librarianship, it is of advantage to Study its ancient 
history, if only to respect with pride the antiquity of our calling, to view with what dignity 
and pride books were treated among the ancients, and to notice that in its elements, librarian- 
ship was, even in those times, comparable in many respects with that of this era. 
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An Impression of American Reference Work 
By Henry A. SHarp (Croydon Public Libraries). 


DuRrING my visits to American libraries in the Spring of last year, few things impressed me 
more than the high place reference work occupies in them, and the importance that is attached 
to it. I saw it praétised in public libraries, in special libraries, and in the great Congressional 
Library. In common with many others things pertaining to American library economy, 
some struck one as being extravagantly unnecessary, but that was no doubt due partly, as 
are so many other British criticisms of American librarianship, to the much narrower view 
that we have, the less personal service that we are able to render, and the ever present 
shortage of money and Staff. 

In some of the newer libraries a reference room is what its name implies, a room for 
reference books pure and simple: dictionaries, encyclopaedias, bibliographies, direétories, 
and such like, other books being housed in, or available for use in, a “ reading” room. 
There may be disadvantages in this separation of material ; but it has likewise, its advantages, 
especially for the reader who wants to pursue his studies or his research undisturbed by 
casual traffic. 

There is too, a marked tendency to break down the barriers that have hitherto existed 
between the locations of reference and circulating books, and in at least one library, except 
for the purely reference books already referred to, both are shelved together, the view being 
that the value of the library as a whole is enhanced by assembling all the available resources 
together. 

The idea goes hand in hand with the definite tendency towards specialization and 
departmentalization. One finds, for example, separate rooms or departments allocated to such 
subjects as literature, history and travel, science and industry, sociology and civics, and so on. 
In each is collected, as far as space permits, all the material the library possesses, and each 
is Staffed by people who specialize in the subjeéts represented. Here again one could see 
disadvantages, but there are obvious advantages besides. 

Whatever Americans may not have in regard to books, they certainly have a very high 
sense of their utilitarian value, probably assimilated in the days of their youth through the 
fine workshop libraries to be found in many of the high schools,and through definite 
instruction at colleges and universities in the use of books and libraries. It is no wonder 
therefore, that the reference libraries are very widely used. A visit to such industrial cities 
as Pittsburgh or Detroit would soon convince the most sceptical on this point. So much 
indeed are they used, that in one case, in the face of much criticism and hostility, the librarian 
has had to introduce a system of exclusion, limiting the use of the public reference library, 
as far as possible, to people who have not access to any other. University students, for 
example, are referred to their college libraries except by special permission. 

Because of the much larger Staffs, it is possible to do things that are never possible, 
except in a partial or spasmodic manner in our own libraries. To begin with, the service is 
a much more personal one. Americans are taught and encouraged to lean on the Staff, and 
they do it to a degree that would be quite impossible here. 

An important auxiliary of ordinary reference work, and one worthy of emulation is 
the municipal reference library, usually housed in the city hall, and used widely by the city 
governors, the Staffs and others who are interested in problems of local government in a 
wide sense. 

There are certain practical ways in which some American reference libraries can be of 
real use to the business man or student. It is, for instance, permissible to use a typewriter 
in some rooms, a public stenographer is available, and in almost any city it is possible to get 
a photostat copy of any desired information at short notice. 

Bibliographies and indexes are very much in evidence and occupy a prominent position 
in every reference library. Much time is spent on making added and analytical entries in the 
tremendous card catalogues, in compiling and arranging clippings files to form a cumulative 
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encyclopaedia of current subjects and events, and in establishing and maintaining the library's 
position as the city’s information bureau. 

Maybe some of the use that is made of reference libraries in America is attributable to 
the publicity value that has come to them through such successful magnates as Carnegie, 
Ford, Edison and others, all of whom have teStified to the benefits they derived from books 
and libraries, and to the valuable bequests and endowments that have been made by public- 
spirited citizens to an astonishing extent. 

All of the foregoing may seem to present a very glowing picture of this particular phase 
of American librarianship, and it probably does not give a wholly national picture, but it 
does suggest the high regard in which reference work is held in every city and town of any 
Standing. During the years of depression through which America has just passed, every- 
thing was sacrificed in an endeavour to maintain a high standard of reference work, and to 
preserve intact the stock of books, periodicals and transactions that go to make a successful 
reference library. 

At the same time, if one makes allowances for our much smaller staffs and monetary 
resources, British reference librarianship is weil able to hold its own with that practised 
in American libraries. I saw nothing done that is not done or attempted, on a smailer scale, 
in our own libraries, but | saw how much more it would be possible to do if we really had 
a community who appreciated to the full the utilitarian value of books and libraries as much 
as they do their recreational and cultural value. 


Tottenham Public Libraries 


DEVONSHIRE HILL BRANCH LIBRARY. 


Tuis latest addition to Tottenham’s Librarv Service has been designed to make the borrowing 
of books and the reading of newspapers and periodicals as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible. The rooms are well lighted, both naturally ahd artificially, book cases have been 
designed to avoid either very high ot very low shelves, and a number of chairs and tables 
have been provided.in the lending and children’s rooms. The old type of newspaper slope 
has been abandoned, and a new kind, at which readers can be seated, has been installed. 

The total cost of the new library was about £15,000, including £2,000 for books. The 
accommodation comprises a Lending Department (1,800 feet), Juvenile Department (580 
feet sup.), and Reading Room (8235 feet sup.), together with the necessary staff and office 
accommodation in one half of the building. In the other half of the building there is a Lecture 
Hall to accommodate 280 persons, together with a stage and two small dressing rooms, 
also kitchen and cloakroom accommodation. 

There are two entrances to the building, one for the Library and the other for the Lecture 
Hall. These entrances are formed of artificial Stone surrounding oak entrance doors. The 
front of the building is of multi-coloured facing bricks, with red brick and artificial stone 
dressings. The side and back elevations of the building are faced with multi-coloured facings 
with red brick dressings similar to the front elevation. The roof is covered with red tiles 
and on the front elevation dormer windows give light to the Reading Room, and there is a 
copper-covered turret with a clock. Internally the floors generally are of a solid nature 
finished with a coloured composition. The Leéture Hall floor is of maple. The floors and 
ceilings are plastered and distempered to suitable tints. 

The Lending Library contains approximately ten thousand books, including music, 
and the Children’s Library nearly two thousand. Nine daily newspapers, and thirty-six other 
periodicals are to be found in the Reading Room and the Children’s Library, and a collection 
of about one hundred ready-reference works, directories and time-tables are available for use. 

Special desks are provided for children wishing to do their homework in the library. 
These may be used until 9 p.m. as well as during the normal hours of opening of the Junior rooms 

A special display case in a prominent position containing museum specimens, designed 
to link up the work of the libraries and museum, has caused a fair amount of interest. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Euriptpes, 


THe New YEAR. 


I wish you and all good librarians, of all ages, sexes and places, the happiness which 
comes of vigorous health, a liking for the work, and a belief in its possibilities. We enter 
a New Year in hope, for trade appears to be on the increase, the material good seems to be 
on the way, and if only men could cease to quarrel nationally and internationally, the world’s 
great age might begin anew. This you may regard as sentimentality, but it is nevertheless 
quite practical ; for while men are concerned about war, strikes and other disturbances, the 
arts of life which give rise to libraries and nourish them cannot flourish. 


THE YEAR 


calls for a word of commemoration, It produced no outstanding work in literature or 
librarianship, did it? Unless Lawrence’s fine Seven Pillars is the literary work, and, in our 
craft, Bliss’s System of Bibliographic Classification, a work yet to be known as it should be, 
and Sharp’s estimable Casa/oguing. 1 doubt whether, as mere literature, Lawrence’s book 
will long hold a large public ; readers do not like difficult books in the long run, and Lawrence 
gives nothing without real effort on the part of the reader. There has been one first-class 
appointment: a new Direétor of the British Museum in Mr. Edgar John Forsdyke, who 
has been Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities since 1932; a faét which shows that 
librarianship holds a secondary place, if that, in the estimation of the noble Trustees. It is 
many years since anyone from the greatest library was ever given the supreme charge of it. 
I hope the new Direétor, who is a distinguished man, only fifty-two years old, will be per- 
suaded to show the interest that so many of his predecessors have shown in the library move- 
ment. Important retirements have been those of Mr. Basil Anderton, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Mr. H. D. Roberts, of Brighton. We have lost some well-known librarians, amongst 
them, John Minto, F. J. Peplow, and, in the last days of the year, Marian Frost. In impersonal 
matters we had the quite noteworthy Manchester conference, the report of which is almost 
a complete manual of public and other library ideals. 


Everywhere there has been steady work done. In the L.A. Record 


Mr. SAVAGE CASTIGATES 


with small mercy those who have entered into competition with the popular commercial 
libraries. He feels that our true funétion is the book that matters, and I agree with him so 
heartily that I want him to be categorically specific in his suggestions. We made outcry, 
says he, when our fiction issues fell ; but—did we ? Most of the reports I have read do indeed 
draw attention to the discrepancy in the figures of this year (I mean that last completed) and 
the previous one, but many, if not most, of them welcomed the relief rather than mourned 
the loss. But, Mr. Savage, you would still allow fiction to form part of the stock, would 
you not ? Conceding that, you must also provide us with a critical yard-stick by which the 
values of novels may be gauged, since, as you affirm, all the current critics are unreliable. 
What makes a novel good or great—good anyway, for greatness lingers indeed ? Can we 
be taught, if we do not possess the instinétive critical faculty? I used to think Concerning 
Isabel Carnaby, Illumination, The Sowers, and The Christian—\ remember of the last that a great 
man wrote, ‘‘ it is good to be present at the birth of a classic ’’—I used to believe that in 
these was the essence of life; but to-day my assistants cannot recall even the authors of 
some of them. Logic, on the other hand, says: exclude all novels which have not been 
tried by time. Dare you, or any librarian retrace his steps and exercise that logic? “It is 
one thing to withhold the bone from the dog, but quite another to withdraw it from him.” 
I do, with you (Mr. Savage), appeal to my brethren to realize their intellectual responsibility, 
and to discount as of small worth issues that run into hundreds of thousands if those issues 
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will not stand qualitative scrutiny. And it will not be easy to apply the moral that will 
emerge ! 
I am intrigued by 


THe PostrION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


in relation to the Library Association. | doubt if any erstwhile secretary has ever dared to 
send out so scathing an indictment of apathy as Mr. James Revie, the new honorary secretary 
of the junior association, has penned to its members. They had a ballot to decide if the 
A.A.L. should become part of the L.A. by absorption. That is, that complete unity should 
now take place, and a two-thirds majority vote was required for the acceptance of this idea. 
Our young friends failed to respond sufficiently to enable a decision to be made and now 
the Council is put to the really appreciable expense of a second ballot. Why is this? Those 
who think absorption means extinétion may view their own demise with equanimity, and 
those who think it means a nearer approach to complete organization may feel the matter is 
so certain to come about that they need not bother. Either attitude must be most galling, 
as it is unfair, to the Council. The faét, Euripides, is that young library workers are so coddled 
to-day that they expect others to do everything for them, even decide for them, and so the 
Hitlers of our world come into their own. This is rhetoric, of course, but is it false ? 


Was the December issue of 
Tue Liprary AssIsTANT ” 


the last in its present form? I don’t know yet, as I write on January 1$t and this month’s 
number has not come anyhow. I am one of those who sorrow to lose it. Here the callow 
pens of many of our comrades ran riot in a day when in other pages the chief librarian 
implied ‘ when J speak let no dog bark ””—-the dogs being you and me, then annoying assistants. 
It has seen some excellent articles, much sprightliness, a good deal of sense, and, if occasion- 
ally youth has alleged its omniscience in its pages, how much better is that than the admirable 
good-behaviourism of obsolescence so often attributed to more and respectable journals. Every 
youngster worth his salt has made a fool of himself at times, but he also makes things move. 
His journal has been alive. I do not fear entire frustration of our younger colleagues if they 
have to depend upon the Library Association Record as their mouthpiece ; a way can be made 
for them; indeed, has been, for the making of an honorary editor out of Mr. R. D. Hilton 
Smith, late A.A.L. honorary secretary, was a capital move. His sympathies must be with 
the assistants. That, then, is one fear less. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


said the President, used to be one of our joys. I can remember when it was, but to-day 
how many of us have knowledge of fine printing, processes of illustration, old as against 
new paper, the history of the book arts and the craft of binding ? The Bibliographical Society 
has taken the place the L.A. once had in this matter, because when | was first an assistant 
we did occasionally hear papers at our meetings on these things. Can we do anything, because 
in intelleétual occupations I hold that he who does not know the history of his craft, knows not 
his craft? There are so many things we want in the New Year: more buildings, more 
money for books but fewer books, better salaries, and a better recognition of the faét that 
our own importance in the universe is to be accepted naturally and not argued about. And 
this last remark is the most important in my letter. 


Vale. 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lisrary Wor 
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Rainspots on book covers quickly tend to 
destroy the appearance and consequently the 
value of library books. 

That is one reason why more and more books 
are being bound in “Rexine”—the material 
from which water runs as easily as from a 
duck’s back. 

“Rexine” is al o hygienic because it is dirt- 
proof, scratchproof and can b> easily cleaned. 
Books bound in “Rexine” are bound to last 
and they cost little more when the long service 
rendered is considered. 

A selection of patierns and qualities recom- 
mended for bookbinding will be sent on 


application. 1.C.l. (REXINE) LTD., HYDE, 
CHESHIRE 


I.C.I. (Rexine) Ltd., is a subsidiary com- 


66 ee pany of imperil, Industries 
LEATHERCLOTH for bindings 


of lasting strength and beauty 


R.A.501 


COVERED | 
pooKs | 
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Personal News 


We regret that an error was made in Miss 
M. C. Mace’s name in our December number, 
and our entry should have read: Mace, Miss 
M. C., Bognor Regis Branch of the West 
Sussex County Library, to be Children’s 
Librarian, Coulsdon and Purley. 


Obituary 


Miss MartaN Frost, F.L.A., librarian and 
curator of Worthing, died on December 27th, 
of heart failure, following septicaemia. She 
had been in poor health for three years. At 
the well-attended impressive funeral service 
at St. Paul’s Church, Worthing, which 
preceded cremation at Brighton, the librarians 
present included Mr. Male and Miss Young, of 
Brighton, Mr. Geo. R. Bolton, chairman of 
the London and Home Counties Branch of the 
L.A., Dr. Offor and Mr. Berwick Sayers, repre- 
senting the Library Association, Mr. Massey, 
of Hove, and the members of the Worthing 
Libraries staff. 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tue Liprary Worwp would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir ft of each month.| 


ISLINGTON.—Mr. W. J. Harris, F.L.A., 
the Chief Librarian, recently made some 
interesting remarks on the co-operation and 
co-ordination of the work of the schools and 
public libraries in Islington. The stock of 
books in the Children’s Lending and Ref- 
erence libraries now contains 9,133 volumes 
and these are being constantly added to to 
meet the increasing demand. The Children’s 
Reading Rooms are also provided with the 
best magazines for boys and girls, and these 
are largely used. The annual issues from these 
Junior Libraries is now (a) recorded issues for 
home reading, 140,212; (6) reference issue, 


169,506. 


Lrprary LESSONS FOR CHILDREN. 


With the obje& of further correlating the 
work of the Public Libraries and the Elemen- 


tary Schools, lessons for the elder children 
are again being arranged. Before leaving 
school parties of children from each school 
department are invited to visit the neareg 
library in their distri. An introductory 
talk by the Librarian is given on libraries in 
general and the local library in particular, 
how it is provided, governed and financed ; 
how the books are arranged, catalogued and 
indexed; and how the various departments 
should be used. This is followed by some 
practical work in the use of the library. The 
main idea is to teach the children, with 
the co-operation of the teachers in the Borough, 
to use books as tools in the business of life, 
to induce them to form the library habit, and 
to discover to the children the resources 
available in a modern public library, and to 
Stimulate their interest in an institution in 
which it is hoped they will become readers 
when they have left school. 


LIVERPOOL.—-A large and comprehensive 
selection of examples of the work of Albrecht 
Diirer, together with engravings by the Little 
Masters, is now on exhibition in the Hornby 
Art Library, and will remain on view until the 
end of December. In co-operation with pub- 
lishers and local booksellers, the Public 
Libraries are holding an annual exhibition of 
Christmas Gift Books in the Exhibition Hall of 
the Central Lending Library. Over thirty 
firms of publishers are represented. 


LOWESTOFT. — A_ useful book-list of 
latest additions comes to hand from the 
Lowestoft Public Library. Lowestoft is a 
library which has greatly extended recently. 
During the last two years over 10,000 new 
books have been added. 

MIDDLESBROUGH. — Middlesbrough 
Public Libraries have issued a useful pamphlet, 
How to Understand the Sciences. Ut is a book-list 
in the most readable form of running com- 
mentary. It has an introduétion by Professor 
A. M. Low. 

READING.—From the Reading Public 
Libraries comes the first number of a bulletin. 
The cover is attractive and the editorial gives 
some useful information on the resources of 
the libraries, 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our success 
as Library Re-Binders during the past 26 years 
has been won solely on MERIT 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


|. Workmanship 
2. Materials 

3. Styles 

4. Prices 


RECOGNIZED AS 
@ UNSURPASSED 
ALWAYS RELIABLE AND 
@ ALWAYS AS SPECIFIED 
RANGE AND VARIETY 
@ UNEQUALLED 
COMPARE FAVOURABLY WITH 
@ LOWEST FOR SIMILAR WORK 


Samples and prices sent on receipt of a post card 
Inventors of the Popular NU CRAFT Binding 
Inventors of the New Process for Book Lettering now in international use 


DUNN & WILSON, LTD. 


BELLEVUE BINDERY 


FALKIRK 


Make 1936 YOUR Hearing Year 
“ MADE-TO-MEASURE ” insTEAD OF 
“ READY-MADE” 

NOW the AURAMETER (GRAPH), measuring your 
Hearing by this latest scientific method—showing what 
your ears are capable of—lacking and needing, deciding 
whether Bone Conduction, Air Conduction, Mechanical 
Help, or Massage Treatment is necessary, the ““made-to- 
measure” method against the old “ready-made” ideas. 
After all, how could you ever hope to get satisfactory 
results from mass-production methods—when even your 
own two ears differ? How can you reasonably expect 
that what suits your neighbour will suit you equally 
well? What useful purpose can there be in sending 
“on approval” coupons and hoping one day something 
will fit--meantime losing your deposit on those which 
don’t? Bencfit bv 
our wide experience 
of thousands of cases 
in all classes. 


CALL FOR FREE 
TEST 


OENTS 


Or if unable to call, 
write or ‘phone the 
Service Secretary for 2 

teports.” FREE WORLDS GREATE EARING SERVICE 
HOME TESTS THE SERVICE 
ARRANGED. Mayfair 1380/1718. 
309, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Look for coloured building and square clock) 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Exeter, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Leicester, Leeds, London, Manchester, Newcastle 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We are very 
good 
booksellers 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (twelve lines) 
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Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


ALTRINCHAM Public Libraries, Museum and 


Art Gallery.—42nd Annual Report. Chief 


Librarian and Curator, W. G. Bosworth, 
F.R.S.A., F.S.A.(Scot.). Population, 24,641. 
Rate, 34d. Income from Rate, £2,166. 
Stock: Lending, 21,205; Junior, 3,315; 
Reference, 5,300. Additions, 3,417. With- 
drawals, 1,369. Issues: Lending, 136,932 ; 
Junior, 30,112; Reference, 2,244. Bor- 
rowers, 5,026 ; extra tickets, 1,161. Branches 
(part time), 2. 

\ good deal of useful work was accomplished in 
the year covered by this survey, which was the busicst 
in the history of the Libraries. The circulation of books 
for home reading rose by nearly 29,000 above that 
of the year previous, and reached the highest total ever 
recorded. Another big feature of the year was the 
opening of the “ John Newton” Public Art Gallery 
in O&tober, 1934, which was named after the first 
chairman of the Libraries Committee. Following the 
opening of this new branch of the work came a generous 
aift by an anonymous friend to defray the cost of 
erecting an additional gallery and a new reference 
library. The Museum was closed during the summer 
months and re-opened after reorganization. <A pittorial 
“ Local History ” room has been founded. 


Ipswich Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1934-1935. Chief Librarian, Leonard Chubb, 
F.L.A. Population, 87,557. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 38,699; Children’s Books, 4,558; 
Reference, 20,175 ; Branches, 13,473. Addi- 
tions, 3,940. Withdrawals, 2,555. Issues : 
Lending, 291,974; Children, 64,928; Ref- 
erence, 94,814; Branches, 112,599. Bor- 
rowers, 19,614 extra tickets, 20,592. 
Branches, 5. 

Like so many other libraries in the country, 
Ipswich report a drop in the issue of fiétion and an 
increase in the use made of other classes. The non- 
hi¢tion percentage ot total issue is now 41.§, an advance 
of 2.5 on the previous highest figures. The committee 
have carefully considered the question of library pro- 
vision for the outlying areas of the borough, and its 
recommendations are to be submitted during the present 
year. The proportion of population now borrowing 
from the library is 22 per cent. The Stock of the library 
is now being examined, re-classified and re-catalogued. 
The arrangement of fiction on the shelves of the lending 
department has been altered from alphabetical by 
authors’ names to subjeét groups. The illustration 
colleétion formed just over a year ago is greatly appre- 
ciated and well used. The library of the late Mr. J. S. 
Pink, numbering over 300 volumes, was bequeated 
to the library. 


Kent County Library.—13th Annual Report. 
Librarian, Miss A. S$. Cooke. Centres, 353. 
Stock, 207,648. Additions, 30,710. With- 
drawals, 16,851. Issues, 2,030,513. Bor- 
rowets, 92,199. 

The library has suffered the loss of several thou- 
sands of borrowers and a large drop in circulation 
owing to the closing of many centres during the year, 
The recent extension of the boundaries of a number 
of large towns has involved the closure of the county 
library centres which were formerly on the borders of 
these towns. ‘Two fresh centres were opened during 
the year, but no additional full-time branches were 
established. A new building to take the place of 
temporary premises was opened at Barnehurst. New 
branch libraries are being erected, or are shortly to be 
erected at Gillingham, Sheerness, Blackfen, Chisle- 
hurst and Crayford. The committee have made an 
important alteration in the policy of differential rating. 
From April 1st last all local expenses, with the excep- 
tion of rent, loan charges, and any capital expenditure 
met out of revenue on sites and buildings, will be 
borne by the general county rate. A new book-van, 
capable of carrying 2,500 books, is to be purchased, 
and the old van used as a branch library on wheels in 
one of the thickly populated areas. The Tonbridge 
Library Authority has agreed to hand over their 
library powers to the County Council. The use made 
of the Students’ seétion has again increased this year; 
the number of books sent direét to individuals was 
increased by about 6,000. 


Sr. Mary.esone Public Libraries.—Report 
of the Public Libraries Committee, 1934- 
1935. Borough Librarian, Geoffrey Stephens, 
F.L.A. Population, 97,620. Income from 
Rate, £7,249. Stock: Lending, 45,816; 
Reference, 7,115 ; Children’s Library, 6,434. 
Additions, 5,882. Withdrawals, 1,708. 
Issues: Lending, 338,080; Reference, 
80,441; open shelves, 40,217. Borrowers, 
14,196; extra tickets, 11,751. 

Whilst congratulating Mr. Duncan Gray on his 
appointment as City Librarian of Nottingham, the 
committee record their regret in accepting his resigna- 
tion from the post of Chief Librarian which he held 
since the inception of the libraries in the Borough 
eleven years ago. Under Mr. Gray a splendid library 
service has been built up under rather trying circum- 
stances, and the necessity for adequate accommodation 
becomes more pressing than ever. The premises now 
occupied by the library are unsuitable for book storage, 
and there is no room for further shelving. In the 
year under review the circulation dropped below that 
of the previous year. The decrease was entirely in 
fiction, as there was a subStantial increase in the use of 
other classes. The distriét Stations, opened experi- 
mentally in one of the schools to relive the pressure on 
the children’s library, have been so successful that the 
experiment has been further extended, 
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Marian Frost 


27TH SEPTEMBER, 1876—27TH DECEMBER, 193 5 
NEARLY twenty-six years ago some fifty 
members of the Library Association went to a 
meeting at Worthing and were photographed 
in the garden at the back of the recently-built 
Public Library. I look at that group now 
with a real sense of the ravage of time. Hardly 
one of the men there is now aétive in library 
work. It was a good meeting. Mr. Roberts 
read a paper on the relationships of library, 
museum and art gallery; and Dr. Baker one 
on book-seleétion, from which flowed a 
discussion of such kind as to cause Mayor 
Denton, who presided, to remark that we 
didn’t seem to know what we were talking 
about—which Mr. Jast acknowledged was a 
shrewd thrust. 
* * * * 

The outstanding memory of that meeting, 
however, was Marian Frost, the librarian of 
the charming, bright and altogether desirable 
Carnegie Library. She ran the meeting with 
skill, marshalled us all in masterly way, made a 
speech which was a model of wit, insouciance 
and ease, and certainly made one more admirer. 
Who was this brilliant lady ? 

* * * * 

I went into that question, as did most who 
were privileged to meet her. She was a 
Worthing girl, who at an early age succeeded 
the honorary librarian of Worthing, but in a 
salaried capacity. She had had only the experi- 
ence of a few years as assistant there; but 
she had the wisdom to approach James Duff 
Brown, who was so attracted by her gifts 
that he gave her the benefit of his unrivalled 
knowledge. So the Worthing library became 
a model open-access library, unsurpassed in 
its day by that of any seaside town of the size. 
There was light and leading throughout. She 
inherited a woman Staff, and save for a janitor, 
an exclusively woman staff has always worked 
the library. It was largely through her efforts 
that the Carnegie Library came into being, 
and she also was in no small measure re- 
sponsible for the development of the museum 
and art gallery which stand beside it. 

* * * * 

Her energy and vivacity were remarkable. 
Vivacity is indeed the impression that she 
radiated. It misled superficial observers. 


This girl became an indefatigable conferencier ; 
rarely did she miss a conference of the Library 
Association, the Museums Association or the 
British Association. And that gives the writer 
an impression. When she first appeared in the 
almost exclusively masculine Library Associa- 
tion, the. then librarians’ ladies regarded her 
as an interloper and rather “‘ advanced.” She 
accepted the challenge; she determined to 
shock them. She was an artist in every way ; 
in wit, in dressing, in charm she had few 
rivals; and she knew how to enter a room, 
dressed in a manner which made other women 
green with envy, at a moment and in a manner 
which drew every eye upon her. In later 
life she did not care even for this. But that 
she won through, was the most influential 
woman in librarianship, was a success in 
everything she undertook, was due to her 
essentially solid, puritan background. The 
impression I have mentioned was a 
deliberately cultivated weapon against the 
silly snobbery which held back women in 
her early days. Everyone came to admire and 
like her in the course of time. 
* * * * 

Perhaps one reservation as to her success 
should be made; she was not eleéted to the 
Library Association Council, and in that the 
voters were myopic beyond usual, as her 
presence on the Council should have been a 
matter of course. Her absence was an in- 
calculable loss to librarianship. 

* * * * 

What the voting membership at large failed 
to recognise, other bodies were quick to see. 
The Museums Association made her president, 
and the London and Home Counties Branch 
of the L.A. also made her its head ; indeed she 
was vice-president at her death. ‘‘ What a 
wonderful woman that is,” a distinguished 
librarian remarked to me, “ wherever you 
go, it doesn’t matter into what society, literary 
or scientific, she is popular and holds her 
own.” * * * * 

She placed Worthing on the map in many 
ways. Her persuasion gave it the Carnegie 
Library. She gave that library all the ordinary 
departments, a charming Sussex room, and a 
pleasing junior library. She designed the 
beginnings of a good branch service and the 
branch at Broadwater—the village suburb 
in which Richard Jefferies lies buried—is 
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worthy of her and is much used. She became 
curator of the Museum also in 1918, and its fine 
Sussex specimens were all attracted by her 
to the collection. The Art Gallery, too, was 
in her care and now has a permanent colleétion, 
which owed its existence mainly to her taste 
and judgment. She was founder of the Worth- 
ing Archaeological Society, its honorary 
secretary for twelve years, and was president 
for the current year. This society provided 
not only much matter for the Museum; it 
brought well-known lecturers to 
Worthing. , ‘ 

She was an encourager of all younger 
people. Few women I have known loved 
and understood children so well, and they 
adored her. She could dramatise the little 
guests whom she so often entertained in her 
home so vividly that one seemed actually 
to see the children. She had the same sympathy 
for young librarians. The A.A.L. was always 
welcome at Worthing, and her Staff gave that 
association a president in Miss Ethel Gerard, 
her able and loyal deputy for many years. 
Has any seaside town produced two such 
well-known librarians at once as these ? 

* * * * 

Of the woman in libraries she was a fearless 
pioneer. Hers was—if it is not still—the 
largest library Staffed exclusively by them. 
She was a real disciplinarian, and to inefficiency 
she was merciless, but only a slack or bad 
assistant had any fear of her. It was she who 
introduced the wearing by women of overalls 
in libraries, a habit which some women decry 
as a male attack on their right to garb as they 
please, and she herself wore the same sort of 
uniform as her assistants. That is typical. 
It was she who, with Miss O. E. Clarke, Miss 
Fearnside, Miss M. Gilbert and Miss K. 
Pierce, formed the committee of women 
librarians which gave women a voice in 
library affairs. Many benefit from that work 
who do not know of it. Later she gave a 
Striking lecture to University College on 
women in libraries. 

* * * * 


She wrote little. Even her letters were 
brief, pointed, and free from the discursions, 
delightful as they may be, that women letter- 
writers love, and concluded with a signature 
of immense vigour, 


What more can be said of her? I wish 
vainly that | could draw her, as she lived, to 
assure those who did not know her of how 
much they missed, and to be a souvenir for 
those who had that privilege. Her essential 
goodness, loveableness, charm, enduring 
friendship, and loyalty to the best in librarian- 
ship and in life, are now backed by the know- 
ledge of her immense courage. Two years 
ago she knew that the Shadow of the Valley 
was closing in upon her, but she refused to 
falter in her cheerfulness or to relax her hold 
on the reins of her life, and she was game to 
the last. These things must live in the hearts 
of her friends, who loved her, and who call 
her blessed. X.Y.Z. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 
Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found elsewhere. 


Basuik (Heinz) Galvanizing. Ed. 2. 1936. 


Spon. 20s. 

The only resemblance between the first English 
edition of 1926 and the present work is that the author 
and title are the same. The book has about four times 
the amount of material, the whole of which has been 
completely rewritten. 

Brooks (C. F.) Why the Weather? Ed. 2. 
1935. Chapman and Hall. tos. 6d. 

The 1924 edition of this book was a development 
of daily explanations of the weather chart to students 
at Clark University, U.S.A., and deals almost solely with 
the weather of the North American Continent. The 
present edition incorporates additional information 
that has appeared since 1924 in the columns of Science 
Service, whilst some matter has been deleted. The whole 
book has been re-set with five new chapters, the 
chief of which deal with the stratosphere and the weather 
in its relation to aviation and wireless. The number of 
illustrations has been increased by fourteen. 

Burns (John) Income Tax Guide. Ed. 9. 
1935. Pitman. 

The present edition has been altered to keep 
abreast with recent additions and praétice, and includes 
such changes made necessary by the Finance A& ot 1935. 
CiayTon (William) The Theory of Emulsions 

and their Technical Treatment. Ed. 3. 
1935. Churchill. 25s. 
Originally published in 1923 as The Theory of 
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Emulsions and Emulsification and revised in 1928. A 
considerable amount of new material has been incor- 
porated in the present revision resulting in a much 
larger volume. The scope of the book remains un- 
altered, but there has been rearrangement of chapters, 
and three new ones have been added. The number of 
illustrations is more than double. 


Crew (Henry) The Rise of Modern Physics. 
Ed. 2. 1935. Bailliére. 

The original text of 1928 has been revised in 
matters of detail only. Three new chapters add about 
eighty pages to the new edition and deal with “ The 
Origin of Modern Eleétrical Units,” “‘ The Inertia of 
Electrity ” and Restri€éted Relativity.” 

Hatt (A. V.) Poems of a South African. 
Ed. 5. 1935. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The first colle&ted edition of Mr. Vine’s poems was 
published in 1926. The present edition, which he 
sugvests will be the last with new material, has some 
thirty more poems of which eight are now published for 
the first time. There is also an edition with nine col- 
oured illustrations published at tos. 6d. 

Juace (A. W.) High Speed Diesel Engines. 
Ed. 2. 1935. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 

\Ithough this book was first published in 1933, the 
present edition has been enlarged by about one hun- 
dred pages. Much of the text has been re-written and 
several seétions extended, chief of these being on com- 
bustion head design, the fuel injeétion system, and 
engine fuels. Several of the descriptions of types of 
engines have been deleted to make way for the newer 
models. 

KinG-HALL (Stephen) and others. The Book 
of Speed. Ed. 2. Batsford. 5s. 

There has been added to the edition of 1934 a 
new chapter by Barré Lyndon on “ The Pace in 1935,” 
together with fourteen new illustrations, which cover 
the new records set up during the year. The illus- 
trations are excellent and the whole book is attraétively 
produced. 

Mitier (W. J.) An Introduétion to Physical 
Geology. Ed. 3. 1935. Chapman and Hall. 
15S. 

An American college text-book first published in 
1924, and revised in detail in 1927. The present edition 
has been revised throughout and enlarged by about 
thirty pages. Much of this new material has been added 
to the sections dealing with “ The Instability of the 
Earth’s Crust” and on “‘ The Igneous and Metamorphic 
Rocks.” The chapter on the “ Sea and its Work ”’ has 
been partly re-written. Many of the illustrations are 
new. 

Rossins (Lionel) An Essay on the Nature and 
Significance of Economic Science. Ed. 2. 
1935. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Chapter four of the 1932 edition has been re- 
written but without any fundamental change of opinion. 
The opening seétion of chapter five has also been 
re-written and new material added to both. ‘There are 
also new short seétions dealing with the relations 
between Statics and dynamics and the possibility of a 
theory of economic development. 


PITMAN’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


TRACK AND FIELD 
ATHLETICS 


By D. G. A. Lowe, Olympic Champion, 1924 and 
1928. Crown 8vo, 130 pp., with 28 illustrations of 
athletes in action. 2/6 net 


ADVENTURES WITH 
THE ZOO MAN 


(Pitman’s ‘‘ Greenjacket Books) 
By David Seth-Smith, Curator of Animals and 
Birds at the London Zoo, The Zoo Man of the 
B.B.C, Children’s Hour. Crown 8vo, cloth, 236 pp., 
with 15 pages of illustrations. 3/6 net 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
A JOURNALIST 


By Sydney A. Moseley. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 


350 pp. Lllustrated. 10/- net, 
SELF-PROMOTION 

By Courtney D. Farmer. Crown Ssvo, cloth, 

136 pp. 2/6 net 


Details post free. 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


Tozer (H. F.) A History of Ancient Geo- 
graphy. Ed. 2. 1935. C.U.P. 16s. 

This standard work was first published in 1898, 
andd in the second edition the text remains unaltered 
but with thirty pages of notes at the end. 

TREvES (5S/r Frederick) Highways and Byways 
in Dorset. Ed. 2. 1935. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

There has been no attempt to re-write any of the 
text of 1906, but a little additional information amount- 
ing to about three pages in all has been added to a few 
of the chapters. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
Gour.ey (James E.), Lester (Robert M.) 
The Diffusion of Knowledge. A List of 
Books made possible wholly or in part by 
grants from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and published by various agencies 
during the years 1911-1935. New York, 

Carnegie Corporation. 

This List of Books is a Memorial to the work of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York in making 
grants to enable the work of scholars and research 
Students to be published. It includes some 1,300 items 
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which have been fully catalogued under authors, titles 
and subjects. Science, bibliography and history are 
present in all their aspects, and other division of know- 
ledge appear on a chosen Study of the entries. It is 
not perhaps a list of best books but it is a list of works 
which are recommended by the faét that they have been 
helped to publication by the Carnegie Corporation. 
REPERTOIRE DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE FRANCAISE 
contenant tous les ouvrages imprimés en 
France at aux Colonies et les ouvrages 
Francais publiés a l’Etranger, 1501-1930, 
Fascicule I]. Acker-Aikin, Paris, Librairie 
Letouzey et Ané, 1935. 60 frs. per pt. 

The second part of this comprehensive catalogue 
of French publications brings the alphabet down to 
\ikin. The first part was noticed in the Oétober 
number of THe Liprary Worip (p. 97). We can 
only hope that the parts will continue to appear regu- 
larly and that librarians in every part of the world will 
support this valuable undertaking on which the pub- 
lishers and those concerned in the compilation are 
thoroughly to be congratulated. 

Swem (E. G.) Virginia Historical Index. 
Roanoke, Va., Stone Printing Co., 1934-35. 
2 Vv. $100.00. 

Virginia, the first permanent British colony, 
presents to the historian and genealogist peculiar 
problems because of its scattered materials. The 
present index by Dr. E. G. Swem, Librarian of the 
College of William and Mary, and compiler of the 
Bibliography of \irginia (1916-19), to important sources 
of Virginia history, the Calendar of \irginia State 
Papers, Hening’s Statutes, Lower Norfolk County Antiquary, 
Virginia Hiflorical Register, Tyler's Quarterly, Virginia 
Magazine of Hiftory, and William and Mary Quarterly) 
(a total of 120 volumes), will make easier research in 
this important field. The voluminous Index of about 
1,320,000 page references is confined to the three 
columned pages of two portly royal quarto volumes 
only by means of a high condensed method of citation 
in which a single letter is the symbol of a set. For 
example, a reference to volume 5, page 112 of the 
lirginia Historical Register is cited as “ sRi12."” The 
symbols are printed at the bottoms of each two-page 
spread. 

Extensive in scope, the Index is intensive in its 
treatment of material. It is no mere cumulation of 
volume indices. The material in the nearly 50,000 
pages of the sets has been completely reindexed and 
frequently hours of research have been spent to deter- 
mine, for example, to which of several men of the 
same name, time and place a reference pertains. Again, 
with considerable bibliographical skill books strangely 
described by early clerks in their inventories are identi- 
fied. Most important of all, the work is provided with 
an elaborate system of cross references from the general 
to the specific—a feature which supplies information 
which often could be obtained without it only by long 
Study. Under Indians, for example, there are more 
than 650 “ see also” references to individual Indians, 
250 to tribes and 25 to related subjeéts. 

The sets indexed in the | irginia Hiftorical Index 
emphasize the Colonial and Revolutionary periods of 
Virginia history and are therefore of value to students 


of 17th and 18th century British colonial history. There 

are, for inStance, about 400 references to Lord Corn- 

wallis. Again, as the index emphasizes social history, 
it is interesting to note that there are 56 references to 

Cambridge graduates in Virginia and 24 to Blackstone's 

Commentaries, a work mentioned by Burke in his famous 

Conciliation speech as widely read by the planters of 

Virginia. The localities from which English colonists 

to Virginia came are carefully noted; there are, for 

example, about 200 references to Gloucestershire. 

\gain, the Index will be of considerable value to 
the genealogist. When a member of a 17th, 18th or 
even roth century British family drops out of sight, 
he may perchance be found in Virginia, and if there is a 
gap in the career of an individual who at first sight 
led a calm but uninteresting life in England, it is well 
for the genealogist to look for his name in Swem’s 
| irginia Historical Index ; he may have faced the arrows 
of Opechancanough or the bullets of Blackbeard, the 
pirate—Epwin Exrorr (Folger Shakes- 
peare Library). 

WHITAKER’s ALMANACK, 1936. Whitaker. 
Complete edition, 6s. net. De Luxe 
Edition, 12s.6d. net. Shorter Edition, 
3S. net. 

The 68th annual volume of this invaluable ref- 
erence book is before us now and is as usual extremely 
up to date, the constitution of the new Parliament 
after the General Eleétion is included. The events of 
the jubilee year are chronicled in full and all the usual 
features are present, many of them enlarged. Among 
the slight errors and omissions which have crept even 
into this book may be noted the omission of the name 
of Grafton as publishers, and of mention of the Working 
Men’s College. But we must not grumble; we, like 
so many other people, should be hopelessly lost without 
our Whitaker. 

Wuo’s Wuo, 1936. An Annual Biographical 
Diétionary, with which is incorporated 
‘“ Men and Women of the Times.” Eighty- 
eighth year of issue. Black, 6os. net. _ 

In the 1936 edition of Who’s Who 1,000 entries 
have been removed owing to deaths and 1,500 people 
have been judged worthy of inclusion. Besides being 
one of the most useful reference books, Who's Who 
is also one of the most fascinating. Mr. Arthur 
Machen’s recreation is still “‘ Dog and Duck” and Mr. 
Osbert Sitwell still wishes to be remembered as the 
founder of the Rememba Bomba League. Who's 
Who is surely more in demand than ever, as it well 
deserves to be. Together with the London Directory 
and Whitaker’s Almanack, it helps to form a trinity 
of reference books which are even more than reference 
books, and contain so many interesting faéts that they 
lead the consultant on to dip here and there and read 
records of faéts and persons, familiar from the daily 
references in the news. Indispensable is a mild term to 
use of these fascinating works. 

GENERAL. 

Butss (William) Rapid Rivers. Illus. Witherby 
8s. 6d. net. 

The author writes well of the rivers of England 
which he has travelled in his canoe. In this volume he 
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deals chiefly with those turbulent streams of the north, 

The Wharfe, The Eden, The Teifi, The Usk and others. 

The book is illustrated throughout with some excellent 

photographs and maps. 

BRoADBENT (EF. H.) Jeremiah. The Book of 
the Prophet Jeremiah, with explanatory 
notes and paraphrases. Pickering. 4s. net. 

In his notes to this edition of the book of Jeremiah 
the author for the sake of brevity has simply given the 
conclusions he has arrived at, without going deeply 
into questions of translation and exposition. 

Hersert (A. P.) Uncommon Law, being 
Sixty-six Misleading Cases revised and 
collected in one volume, including ten 
cases not published before. With an Intro- 
duétion by Lord Atkin. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ll Mr. Herbert's misleading cases, together 
with ten new ones, are colleéted here in one volume. 

Those who have read them in Panch will remember 

with what force and humour Mr. Herbert attacks the 

anomalies of our laws, particularly those of the licencing 
and divorce laws. The article entitled ‘A Swan Song,” 

where a distinguished barrister speaks his mind in a 

divorce case, before going into retirement, is one of 

the most amusing pieces of satire that has appeared 
recently. 

Jacos (Heinrich Eduard) The Saga of Coffee. 
The Biography of an Economic Produét. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Illus. 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. net. 

_ The custom of coffee drinking has been in existence 
for three hundred years. The author of this unusual 
book has traced the rise, and all the manifestations of 
this custom, throughout the world. The book which 
is very fully documented and the work of a scholarly 
writer will be of interest to Students of economics as 
well as the ordinary reader. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. 

Kiscu (Egon Erwin) Secret China. Trans- 
lated by Michael Davidson. Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ series of brief and unusual piétures of the life 
of China to-day. The author describes many aspects 
of Chinese life which have not been noticed by previous 
writers and he has a keen eye for detail ; mandarins 
and beggars, white Russian and Chinese, all are des- 
cribed with equal facility. 

Kircu1n (George) Prisoner of the Ogpu. 
Illus. Longmans, Green. 15s. net. 

_ The author of this book, who has since died 
from the effects of his imprisonment, writes without 
tancour of the terrible experience which he under- 
went. Suicide was the only way out for the prisoners, 
and it is wonderful to see with what courage the hard- 
ships were faced. 

KnicHr (Frank Hyneman) The Ethics of 
Competition, and other Essays. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


Much of Professor Knight's best work being 
published in periodicals has not previously been 
accessible. Students of Economics will welcome this 
collection of his essays which are on such subjeéts as 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 


ATTRACTIVE 

ENDURING 

LOW PRICED 

Features of W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


POPULAR BINDINGS 


#W. H. Smith & Son bind in Cloth, Buckram or Leather. 
% Use of double boards makes for exceptional strength. 


% Winterbottom’s Patent Linen Finish Art Vellum is now 
used for cloth bindings and also for sides of } Niger. 


wEach leaf is guarded and the end sections specially 


strengthened. 
* Gold lettering on spine is in semi-facsimile publishers’ 
style. 
PRICES Per Vol. 
} NIGER, Newly Bound . a 4/3 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM, Newly Bound : 3/9 


WINTERBOTTOM’S CLOTH, Newly Bou 3/6 
10% DISCOUNT TO PUBLIC & COUNTY. LIBRARIES 


W.H.SMITH & SON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT (SALES SECTION) 
Library Showroom : Entrance “B"’ Tel. : HOLborn 4343 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


“Value and Price ’’ and “ Fallacies in the Interpreta- 

tion of Social Cost.” The longest essay in the book 

has not been published before ; it is entitled “* Economic 

Theory and Nationalism.” 

Tue Lecacy or ENGLAND. An Illustrated 
Survey of the Works of Man in the English 
Country, with Contributions by Adrian 
Bell, George A. Birmingham, Edmund 
Blunden, Ivor Brown, Bernard Darwin, 
Charles Bradley Ford, R. H. Mottram, 
G. M. Young, and 114 illustrations from 
photographs. The Pilgrims Library. 
Batsford. 5s. net. 

A companion volume to The Beauty of Britain 
recently published. In this volume many writers, 
famous for their love of the country, describe the 
various beauties of the countryside which have evolved 
as a result of the work of man. Mr. Bell writes very 
well of the Farm, Mr. Mottram of the Country Town, 
and so on. The photographs are beyond reproach, 
and adequate praise. 

LeiGHTon (Douglas) Modern Bookbinding. 
A Survey and a Prospect. (The Fifth 
Dent Memorial Lecture.) With a foreword 
by Hugh R. Dent. Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 

An excellent survey of the development of modern 
bookbinding. 

Lewin (W. Henry) The Great North Pole 
Fraud. With a Monograph by Capt. Thos. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


AERO-MODELLER 


The Only Monthly Journal in 
——the Country entirely— 
devoted to Model Aeronautics 
Expert Articles on all Model 
Aeroplane Topics 
Scale Models, Petrol Engines, 
Club Notes, etc. 


@ SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE 


Annual Subscription 
7/6 Post Free 


BARRON-DEAN PUBLISHING CO, 


24/26 Dean Sr., Ferrer LANE 
Lonpon, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 3330 


F. Hall on the Murder of Professor Ross G. 
Marvin. Daniel. 7s. 6d. net. 

The history of a polemic which the author has 
been waging for the last twenty-five years. In this 
book are reprinted the author’s book, “‘ Did Peary 
Reach the North Pole ?”’ and a monograph by Capt. 
T. F. Hall on the Murder of Professor Ross Marvin, 
who was Peary’s companion, as well as the corre 
spondence which the author has carried on in various 
newspapers since that time. 

Weits (H. G.), Huxiey (Julian), 
(G. P.) Reproduction, Heredity and the 
Development of Sex. Science of Life 
Series. Illus. by L. R. Brightwell and 
others. Cassell. 4s. net. 

In the fourth volume of this series the authors 
deal with the origin of life, sex, heredity, genetics and 
the determination of sex. 

(H. G.), Huxiey (Julian), 
(G. P.) The History and Adventure of 


Life. Science of Life Series. Illus. by 
L. R. Brightwell and others. Cassell. 
4s. net. 


In the fifth volume of the series the authors 
deal with the origin of living beings, tracing them 
from the most primitive forms up to the advent of man. 
Weits (H. G.), Huxtey (Jullian), Wes 

(G. P.) The Drama of Life. Science of Life 
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Series. Illus. by L. R. Brightwell and 
others. Cassell. 4s. net. 

In the sixth volume of the series the authors deal 
with the different kinds of life which exist on the earth, 
The last two chapters are devoted to the science of 
Ecology. 

Tue Wuire Sea CANAL, Being an account of 
the Construction of the New Canal between 
the White Sea and the Baltic Sea. Edited 
by Maxim Gorky, L. Auerbach and S. G. 
Firin. English edition prepared from the 
Russian version and edited, with a special 
introduction, by Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
With 31 illustrations and sketch-map. Lane. 
net, 

\n effort at group-writing giving the Story of the 
construétion of the White Sea Canal, which now cuts 
out the long sea journey up the coast of Norway and 
via the North Cape. It not only throws much light 
on the position of political prisoners in Russia, but 
also describes an engineering feat of considerable 
magnitude. 

Wickwar (W. H.) Baron D’Holbach. A 
Prelude to the French Revolution. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Baron D'Holbach, the subjeét of this memoir, 
was an exceedingly versatile man; he is worthy of 
note as the friend of Diderot, Horace Walpole, Garrick 
and John Wilkes, and as the enemy of Rousseau. He 
was an carly exponent of dogmatic aetheism, and 
utilitarianism. ‘The book is divided into two parts, a 
Study of Holbach’s life and a Study of his works. There 
is an appendix giving full details of his books and of 


books about him. 
FICTION. 
Browne (Douglas G.) The Stolen Boat-Train. 
Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 

No one can accuse Mr. Browne of a want of 
imagination. \ Communist General Strike, a lost 
Boat Train and behind it all an extraordinary conspiracy 
make up a real good yarn told in the author's excellent 
Style. 

Brun (Vincenz) Alcibiades Beloved of Gods 
and Men. Frontis. Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 

A long historical novel of the life of the brilliant 
and lovely Alcibiades. Many historical characters 
are brought to life again. Socrates, Pericles, \risto- 
phanes, and many others live and move against the 
brilliant background of Athens in the fifth century 
before Christ. 
Cornett (james) Red Farm Mystery. Jenkins. 

38. 6d. net. 

The disappearing corpse is used to effeét in this 
thriller. A very complicated plot but Mr. Corbett 
joins his flats pretty well and the story, with its curious 
solution, hangs together. 
CRANSTON (Claudin) ‘The Murder on Fifth 

Avenue. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 


The organisation of a great Store in New York 
and its reaétion to a murder on the premises are both 
excellently portrayed in Claudia Cranston’s latest. 
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Davison (H.) The MySterious Mr. Brent. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
The latest ideas of psychological science have been 
utilised by the author. The happenings are extraordin- 
ary and the solution Startling. 


DurHamM (David) The Forgotten Honeymoon. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is a good idea in this story. Rhoda dis- 
appears to get married to one man when she has 
promised to marry another. To get out of her fix she 
shams loss of memory and has many adventures before 
the course of true love runs smoothly. 

GrecG (Cecil Freeman) Danger at Cliff 
House. A Tale of Inspeétor Higgins. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

All the usual ingredients. Inspe€tor Higgins, as 

as ever, the virtuous master criminal and the 
evil genius, the wonderful house, and the final twist 
round and convenient collapse. Read it and see if 
you can imagine anything that the author has not put in. 

Hause (A. W.) The White Crusaders. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

One of those wonderful Stories in which the 
secret patriotic organisation is up against the black- 
guardly labour organisers, who are all in the pay and 
under the orders of Communists from Eastern Europe. 
Why do authors write such absurd nonsense ? 
Krymov (V.) Out for a Million. Translated 

from the Russian by Malcolm Burr. Allen 


and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of Arseny Aristarkhov and his desire to 
become a millionaire makes very entertaining reading. 
He describes his childhood, and shares with the reader 
his hopes, fears and loves for the first half of the book. 
The second half tells of his life in business with his 
uncle, Sidor Danilich, and his cousin, Grishka, and 
he is now in big affairs. At the end he is off to the 
Russian capital to attain his final goal. We ought to 
have more novels by this author translated into English. 


Luck (Peter) The Wingrave Case. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

All the evidence was against Wingrave and if 
Peter Mason had not returned in time—but he did. 
Marks (Henry K.) Quagmire. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

net. 

A Study of the domination of a mother over her 
son, which lasts throughout his life even when his love 
for her has gone. The plot, and the effec of this domi- 
nation on the hero of the story are worked out on 
friétly psychological lines and make an extremely 
interesting Study. 

Munpy (Lionel) For the Love of Mike. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Michael Wells enters into a tragic marriage, and 
being of an artistic temperament does not know how 
to make the best of it. In short he makes the worst 
of his life and gets six months in gaol. 

Petsson (Edouard) Men of the Sea. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. R. Benstead. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
The rivalry between two officers of the Mer- 


cantile Marine, which is the subjeé of this book makes 
good reading. The drama of the confli& of these two 
contrasted characters is played out against a back- 
ground of life and hardship at sea. 


JUVENILE. 


LEHMAN (Paul Evan) Son of a Cow-Thief. 
Ward Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 


Joey Cameron, having saved his dollars, sets out 
for his father’s ranch in the hope of restocking it with 
cattle and building up a future. Old man Cameron 
was thought to have been a ruSstler and his son has 
much work to do before he makes his way and wins a 
bride. 

POLKINGHORNE (R. K. and M. I. R.) A Tale 
in Everything. Illus. University of London 
Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

The obje& of this little work is to lead children 
of from seven years old to ten to take an interest in 
their surroundings and things of everyday experience. 
The method is to tell them a Story and so suggest 
further enquiry and research. It is very artfully done 
and will certainly please those for whom it is intended. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES, No. 1, Autumn, 1935.— 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue 381, Voyages and Travels.— 
BULLETIN of the American Library Association, 
December, 1935. — DECORATION, December, 
1935.—THE LIBRARIAN, December, 1935.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, December, 1935. — THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, December, 
1935.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, December 1st, 
1935—MORE BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, November, December, 1935.—WIL- 
SON BULLETIN, December, 1935. 


AN INTERESTING PERIODICAL. 


THE pastime of model making of all kinds is 
one which has become increasingly popular 
during recent years, both among children and 
grown ups. For it is realised that much 
practical knowledge may be gained from 
the construction of models. A new and inter- 
esting monthly periodical dealing with a 
branch of this hobby has been brought to our 
notice, namely, The Aero Modeller. This 
paper contains full instruétions for making 
various model aeroplanes and news of model 
clubs from all over the world. It is also the 
official organ of the Junior Seétion of the 
Air League of the British Empire, and details 
of this growing movement have a special 
se€tion devoted to them. Another seétion 
contains the news of the Sky Bird League, of 
which it is also the official organ. Librarians 
should add this magazine to their list of 
periodicals. 
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British Records 


Association 


Tue Third Annual Meeting of the British 
Records Association was held on Monday, 
November 18th, at the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House. 

Miss L. J. Redstone, of Suffolk, opened a 
discussion on “ Methods of Publicity to 
prevent the Destruéction of Local and Private 
Records.” The meeting considered that much 
help could be derived from the London and 
local press ; personal persuasion ; the public 
libraries by means of exhibitions and notices ; 
public lectures at libraries; small local 
societies ; study circles ; societies of churches 
and chapels ; also by informing local village 
schoolmasters, women’s institutes and county 
libraries. 

This discussion was followed by a paper 
on “ Repairing Work for Amateurs” by Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A. It was suggested 
by the speaker that a practical demonstration 
might be arranged for members at the Record 
Office in the near future. 

In the afternoon Lord Passfield read a 
paper on “ The Possibility of Tracing and 
Listing the Records of Defun& Local Admini- 
trations and Semi-Public Bodies, such as 
Turnpike Trusts.” He emphasized the impor- 
tance of parish records and stated that the 
churchwardens’ accounts of some _ vestries 
dated back to the 13th century, but they were, 
generally speaking, lucky to find those begin- 
ning with the 18th century. Numerous early 
local bodies were mentioned, including high- 
ways, drainage, fishery, and river conservancy 
boards; tinnery, lead and other mineral 
courts ; canal, railway, gas, water and similar 
bodies to whom the powers were granted. A 
circular letter, he suggested, to these bodies, 
amplified by appeals through the press to 
private individuals might bring in much 
information. A resolution was carried for the 
association to take measures for the discovery, 
listing and conservation of records of local 
administration not in public custody. 

Following short papers by Mr. C. T. Clay 
(Librarian to the House of Lords), Mr. Hacry 
Farr, Chief Librarian of Cardiff, and Miss A. P. 
Deeley, Leicester Public Libraries, on methods 
used in cataloguing deeds at their respective 


institutions, a resolution was passed to prepare 
a Standard scheme for the cataloguing of deeds, 
Lack of time prevented any discussion, but the 
methods adopted by these institutions were 
similar to those in operation at Croydon in that 
the catalogue answered the questions, what 
deeds have you about a certain place, a certain 
family or name, or any particular field name. 

The last item was a paper on “ The Need for 
Exaé& Reproduétion of Original Spelling, and 
for Glossaries, in the publication of Local 
Records,” by Miss Hope Allen, of Michigan 
University, in which she urged the importance 
for her work as editor of The Early Modern 
English Dictionary of recording early spellings 
of words and place-names. 

Lord Wright, the new Master of the Rolls, 
presided at the Annual General Meeting and 
expressed regret at the illness of Lord 
Hanworth, the former President and Master 
of the Rolls, and hope that next year he would 
be sufficiently recovered to resume some of 
his public duties. The work of the Associa- 
tion, he continued, had increased in institu- 
tional memberships, which showed that a 
greater appreciation was being taken of the 
importance of the work of the Association. 


K.A.R. 


The Library Association 
WEST MIDLANDS MEETING. 


Herr Heinricn Becker, formerly Head of 
the Public Library Department of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education, delivered an admirably 
comprehensive address on ‘ German 
Libraries ” at a meeting held at the George 
Cadbury Hall, Selly Oak Colleges, Birming- 
ham, under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham and Distriét Branch 
of the Library Association and the Midland 
Division of the A.A.L. Seétion on Wednesday, 
November zoth. 

In a very clear account of the “ scientific” 
or informational libraries of his country, 
Herr Becker outlined their size and number 
and described such co-operative activities 
as the Deutsche Biicherei, government organisa- 
tion of specialisation in book colleétion, inter- 
loaning between libraries, co-ordination of 
efforts to fill war-time gaps in foreign books 
and periodicals, and the Gesamtkatalog der 
Preussischen Bibliotheken. He also dealt with 
such matters as the effeét of post-war inflation 
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on German libraries, the Prussian cataloguing 
rules and professional training. With the 
German public libraries Dr. Becker confessed 
that he was less intimate, but indicated that 
they were not comparable in scope and influ- 
ence with efficient examples of their counter- 
parts in this country. 

The Chairman, Mr. H. M. Cashmore, 
F.L.A., City Librarian, Birmingham, expressed 
his admiration for Herr Becker’s command of 
English and the amazing clarity with which he 
had delivered a highly technical address. Herr 
Becker answered several questions from mem- 
bers of his audience, and a cordial vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. H. Percy Marshall, 
A.L.A., Borough Librarian, Smethwick, and 
seconded by Mr. H. Grindle, F.L.A., Inspector 
of Lending Libraries, Birmingham, was carried 
with enthusiasm. Thanks were expressed 
to the Senatus of the Colleges for their kind- 
ness in placing the Hall at the disposal of the 
Association. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
Sir, December 19th, 1935. 

Iam not quite clear as to the attitude, if any, 
which Mr. Foster expects me to assume, in 
reply to his letter in your December issue. 
Ishould regard the useful qualifications of the 
public librarian, in order of importance, as :— 

1. Experience. 

2. Age. 

3. Professional qualifications. 

4. Repute. 

5. University degree. 
In the present overcrowded State of the 
profession the more of these one possesses 
the better. The second is the most exasper- 
atingly difficult to obtain, but it becomes more 
and more easy as time goes on. 

Since degree and School of Librarianship 
seem to be invariably linked, I must cover 
myself by stating that 1 have never had any- 
thing to do with the School of Librarianship. 

I have been trying for years to write good 
doggerel verse and sincerely regret that my 
continued failure prevents me from replying 
to the final paragraph of Mr. Foster’s letter. 
My name, of course, is still single-barrelled. 
Public Library, Yours, etc., 

Biggin Street, Dover. W. A. Munrorp. 


December 18th, 1935. 
The Editor, THe Liprary Wor xp. 
Sir, 

A question was recently put to the Post- 
master-General in the House of Commons 
(see Hansard, vol. 307, p. 736: Tuesday, 
1oth December, 1935), asking him if he was 
aware that a number of information bureaux, 
attached to the telephone exchanges, had 
recently been installed in Paris, so that any 
reasonable enquiry which a subscriber might 
care to ask could be answered. The P.M.G. 
was further asked if he had considered the 
provision of similar bureaux in this country. 
In his reply the P.M.G. stated that he was 
aware of the Paris service, but was uncertain 
that such would be effective or necessary in 
London, especially since the charge made in 
France was about 2s. 6d. for each question 
answered. 

Neither the P.M.G. or any Member present 
seemed to know that public libraries claimed 
to offer precisely such a service, free of charge. 
Three reflections arise. First: if the informa- 
tion service supplied by our reference libraries 
cannot at least equal anything which the 
proposed telephone bureaux might offer, then 
the glowing accounts of our reference facilities 
as described in the December issue of THE 
Lrprary Wortp are idle boasts; second: 
this phase of public library service is mani- 
festly unknown to the public at large, since 
no one in the House appeared to realise its 
existence ; third: if Members did know of it 
they esteemed the service so negligible as to 
be unworthy of mention. Three indiétments, 
surely. 

The prospeét of the P.M.G. having to 
inaugurate such a service either through 
default of library facilities or through public 
knowledge thereof, ought to disturb our 
professional equanimity. Perhaps the L.A. 
Council will, therefore, consider informing 
the P.M.G. of the present information service 
offered by public libraries, and further, will 
consider initiating some national scheme of 
advertising which will bring library service 
to wider public notice and appreciation. 

Yours, etc., 
S. H. Horrocks. 


The Public Library, J. H. Davies, 


Porchester Road, W.2. 
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The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor 


December, 1935. 
Sir, 
NOT A MERE LIBRARIAN. 


Is this sentence, from the pen of the chair- 
man of the Trustees of the National Library 
of Ireland, which I read in the Report for 
1934-35, quite the sort of expression the 
modern librarian is pleased to read >— 


“The Trustees note with satisfaction 
that the title of the Librarian has been 
changed to that of ‘ Director,’ which they 
regard as a recognition of the status and 
importance which the National Library 
has now acquired.” 


The principal officer of the Library of 
Congress and New York Public Library, of 
the Vatican Library and a few others are content 
to be Librarian, which surely is a much loftier 
and certainly a more indicative title than 
Direétor. 1 am direétor of a small company 
owning two villas and having an income of 
30s. weekly. It had not occurred to me that 
it was a better clue to my status and impor- 
tance than my professional title. However, 
felicitations to the new Direétor, who con- 
tinues nobly the tradition of the most famous of 
his predecessors, T. W. Lyster, a librarian 
loved and revered by all who knew him. 


It would be useful to mere foreigners like 
myself if our Dublin friends would give us a 
phonetic method of pronouncing the names 
they have adopted in recent years. How, 
when I meet her, as I hope | may—since all 
librarians are brethren despite national differ- 
ences—am I to address the new Assistant 
Librarian, Miss Brigid Ni Dhonnchadha, 
which I am sure is a more beautiful name 
than this clutter of consonants indicates ? 
Then, amongst the donors are these: Mr. 
Proinnsias O Dubhthaigh, Major-General 
Seosamh MacSuibhne and D. O. Suilleabhean. 
Can we know how these names (which every 
Irish child knows from his cradle, because 
everyone Irish of course now speaks Irish) 
are sounded ? This is hardly a library question 
but a mere curiosity founded on my natural 
love of Ireland. 

Yours, etc., 


Joun Moore. 


The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor 


December 17th, 1935. 
Sir, 
EURIPIDES AND THE 
DICKMAN CHARGING SYSTEM. 


I have read and re-read the amazing con- 
tribution of Euripides in your “ Letters on 
Our Affairs” this month with reference to 
the experiment in book-charging which we 
are carrying out here. One could forgive him 
for the fatuous foolishness of dogmatising 
about something of which he is obviously 
completely ignorant. His attitude is just the 
attitude which is the greatest curse to any 
movement and has served the library move- 
ment so scurvily in the past, but these two 
sentences will make everyone, with probably 
the single exception of himself, blush with the 
shame of it. 

“T should like to hear some confidential 
views of the assistants on the last point. 
Perhaps they will write to me via the 
Editor.” 

One wonders whether he really is a Librarian 
and earnestly hopes not. 

I think, sir, the only fitting course is to 
make his vale, vale indeed. 


Yours, etc., 
DonaLp McDouGALL. 


Central Library, 
Water Lane, Stratford, E.15. 


[We cannot help the feeling that Mr. 
McDougall is unduly annoyed. Lefters on 
Our Affairs are the unfettered utterances— 
almost the only ones now available—of 
critics who obviously can have no personal 
animus against men or systems. We have 
not checked this spontaneity and cannot do 
so, but we do not assume responsibility for, 
ot approve, everything that is written, and 
into the latter category might come the request 
for information from assistants as to the 
Dickman system at work. We say might 
because the system is one publicly advocated 
and any critic is at liberty to discuss it, in- 
cluding, surely, assistants who, we trust, are 
loyally working it. We admire the enterprise 
Mr. McDougall has shown in introducing this 
system. Are not the comments, if even 
unfortunate in one respeét, really a tribute ?>— 
Ed. L. W.] 
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NOT A MERE LIBRARIAN. 


Is this sentence, from the pen of the chair- 
man of the Trustees of the National Library 
of Ireland, which | read in the Report for 
1934-35, quite the sort of expression the 
modern librarian is pleased to read >— 

“The Trustees note with satisfaction 
that the title of the Librarian has been 
changed to that of * Director,’ which they 
regard as a recognition of the status and 
importance which the National Library 
has now acquired.” 

The principal officer of the Library of 
Congress and New York Public Library, of 
the Vatican Library and a few others are content 
to be Librarian, which surely is a much loftier 
and certainly a more indicative title than 
Direétor. 1 am director of a small company 
owning two villas and having an income of 
30s. weekly. It had not occurred to me that 
it was a better clue to my Status and impor- 
tance than my professional title. However, 
felicitations to the new Director, who con- 
tinues nobly the tradition of the most famous of 
his predecessors, T. W. Lyster, a librarian 
loved and revered by all who knew him. 

It would be useful to mere foreigners like 
myself if our Dublin friends would give us a 
phonetic method of pronouncing the names 
they have adopted in recent years. How, 
when I meet her, as | hope | may—since all 
librarians are brethren despite national differ- 
ences—am I to address the new Assistant 
Librarian, Miss Brigid Ni Dhonnchadha, 
which I am sure is a more beautiful name 
than this clutter of consonants indicates ? 
Then, amongst the donors are these: Mr. 
Proinnsias © Dubhthaigh, Major-General 
Seosamh MacSuibhne and D. O. Suilleabhean. 
Can we know how these names (which every 
Irish child knows from his cradle, because 
everyone Irish of course now speaks Irish) 
are sounded ? = This is hardly a library question 
but a mere curiosity founded on my natural 
love of Ireland. 


Yours, etc., 
Joun Moore. 


The Editor, THe Lisrary Worwp. 
December 17th, 1935. 
Sir, 
EURIPIDES AND THE 
DICKMAN CHARGING SYSTEM. 


I have read and re-read the amazing con- 
tribution of Euripides in your “ Letters on 
Our Affairs” this month with reference to 
the experiment in book-charging which we 
are carrying out here. One could forgive him 
for the fatuous foolishness of dogmatising 
about something of which he is obviously 
completely ignorant. His attitude is just the 
attitude which is the greatest curse to any 
movement and has served the library move- 
ment so scurvily in the past, but these two 
sentences will make everyone, with probably 
the single exception of himself, blush with the 
shame of it. 

“1 should like to hear some confidential 
views of the assistants on the last point. 
Perhaps they will write to me via the 
Editor.” 

One wonders whether he really is a Librarian 
and earnestly hopes not. 

I think, sir, the only fitting course is to 
make his vale, vale indeed. 

Yours, etc., 


DonaLp McDouGALL. 


Central Library, 
Water Lane, Stratford, E.15. 

[We cannot help the feeling that Mr. 
McDougall is unduly annoyed. Lefters om 
Our Affairs are the unfettered utterances— 
almost the only ones now available—of 
critics who obviously can have no personal 
animus against men or systems. We have 
not checked this spontaneity and cannot do 
so, but we do not assume responsibility for, 
ort approve, everything that is written, and 
into the latter category might come the request 
for information from assistants as to the 
Dickman svstem at work. We say might 
because the system is one publicly advocated 
and any critic is at liberty to discuss it, in- 
cluding, surely, assistants who, we trust, are 
loyally working it. We admire the enterprise 
Mr. McDougall has shown in introducing this 
system. Are not the comments, if even 
unfortunate in one respeét, really a tribute ?>— 


Ed. L. W.] 


